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EDITORIAL PREFACE 



Fiaally, brethren, whatever thine? are tree, 
whatsoever things in honourable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever thing* are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever thing* are o 4 good 
report ; U there be any virtue, and H there be any 
praise, think on these things. 

No lection of the population of India can afford to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philosophy, 
art, and regulated life there is much that is worthless, much 
also that is distinctly unhealthy; yet the treasures of 
knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which they contain are too 
precious to be loot. Every ciriaen of India needs to use 
them, if be is to be a cultured modem Indian. This § as 
true of the Christian, the Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the 
Hindu. But, while the heritage of India has been largely 
explored by scholars, and the result* of their toil arc laid 
out for us in their books, they cannot be taid to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in most 
cases expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this series of cheap books has been planned by a 
group of Christian men, in onler chat every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his way 
into the treasures of India's past. Many Europeans, both 
in India and elsewhere, will doubtless be glad to use the 
series. 

The utmost care is being taken by the General Editor? 
in selecting writer*, and in passing manuscripts for the 
press. To every book two tests are rigidly applied: every- 
thing must be scholarly and everything must be sympathetic 
The purpose n to bring the best out of the ancient 
treasuries, so that It may be known, enjoyed, and used. 
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PREFACE 



This collection contains translations of one hundred 
and eight poems by some of the chief Vai$navite poets of 
the Merit h& country. The number seemed not inap- 
propriate in view of the fact that there are one hundred 
and eight tttlfi beads on the rosary worn by the Vaifpav- 
ite devotee. Almost every one u< these poems is a prayer, 
a cry of the saint to the god of his worship. 

It has not been an easy matter to decide which poems 
should be selected for tranilation. Some have been chosen 
because they have a place in the regular worship of the 
devotees, as repeated daily by the V&haris or adherents of 
the ParuJharpQr sect or sung in their bhdjans or song 
services. But it was not easy to make a selection from so 
immense a body of literature as these poets have pro- 
duced. I accordingly applied to Sir R_ G. Bhandarkar with 
a request that he would assist me in making a choice, and 
he most kindly responded by furnishing me with a liat of fifty 
dbfcefcgj of Tvkirlm from those which he uses for bis 
daily and weekly religious exercises. To anyone who 
knows Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar as not only a great 
Oriental scholar but the outstanding representative in 
India to-day of the ancient school of Matos, the fact that 
these psalms minister nourishment to a spiritual life so 
beautiful and to sincere is in itself sufficient testimony to 
their religious value. For him, as for these saints, the 
life of the spirit is the only life livable, and fellowship with 
God its purpose and its goal. When one has known 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar the religion of these saints 
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ceases to be of merely antiquarian interest. He is one of 
them still left among us for our reverence, and the strength 
and purity and tenderness of their devotion live again in 
him. 

To other friends as well I have to acknowledge a 
deep debt of gratitude. I am very conscious of my own 
limitations as a student of the Mar&thi language. I know 
how easy it is to misunderstand an allusion or to mis- 
interpret a phrase in these poems. Ideas their authors 
arc born to, and live by, we of the West grasp only with 
an effort. For that reason a foreigner's renderings must 
often be very imperfect. Mine would be much more 
imperfect even than they are, were it not for the kindness 
of two friends, Professor W. B. Patwardhan, of the 
Fergusson College, Poona, and Dr. V. A. Sukhtankar, 
of Indore. They have both read the proofs and have given 
me many criticisms and suggestions. I have to acknow- 
ledge with much gratitude this help. I have tried to 
improve the translations in many instances in accordance 
with their suggestions, but I am well aware that I have not 
by any means succeeded in removing all their defects. If, 
however, this little book awakens a wider interest in a 
little-known company of sincere singers and in their 
religion of passionate longing for the divine fellowship, 
I shall feel richly rewarded. 

Poona , N. M. 

August, 1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thx period of the MarkfhA renaissance, during which 
the great poets and 9aints of Mahtotfra flourished, 
extends from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. 
This literary revival found its impute in a religious 
awakening. It is indeed appropriate to call the poets 
of this period psalmists, because their most characteristic . 
certainly their most popular, work consisted of short 
lyrical utterances, called obkvhgs, which usually express 
religious longing or describe religious experience. All those 
whose work ia represented in this volume were Vaigpavices, 
adherents of the bhskti sect, whose members, while 
they are to be found at many different periods and in many 
different districts of India, and while they worshipped a 
variety of deities, arc united in seeking to reach God by 
the path of bfcafctl, or loving devotion. Most of t hese saints 
were at the same time, according to the tradition, ardent 
devotees of Vifhohil of Pa^dharpiir. How the shrine of 
this god became the high place of bhahti worship in the 
Marathi country we cannot now tell. It is sufficient to 
say that around it and its god, Vifhobi or Vifthal, whose 
name is believed by some scholars to be a corruption of 
Vi$r?u and who is identified with Kjt$oa, has gathered for 
many centuries the devotion of a great company of 
worshippers, who come there on pilgrimage singing songs 
of praise. Those 9aints who in their lives centuries ago 
had been devoted to the god arc still borne in palanlcins, 
in which are placed models of their holy footprints, to the 
presence of Vi|hob& in this village on the Hvct Rhirr.L. 

On Bhima'i bank* all gitdom in 

Id Pandhari. abode of blit*. 

This is the refrain of many a song that is re-echoed by 
the choirs of singers that journey with eager expectation 
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ye ax by year, to this Deccan village to look upon the face 
of the god. 

There u little outwardly to distinguish the worship at 
this shrine from that of a hundred others throughout the 
land. The image is rudely fashioned and has no grace of 
form. 1 The worship is that which is commonly performed 
in any Hindu temple. What gives it its distinctive char- 
acter is the special song-serrees, tbc kirtans and bhajetn: 
that are conducted for the instruction of pilgrims, and in 
which their deep religious emotion finds its fullest utterance. 
Great numbers of pilgrims sit for hours at Pa^d harper and 
the other village centres of the cult, listening to the exhor- 
tations of some famous preacher or Harid&t, who bases his 
discourse upon verses from such poet-saints as Kinder or 
Ekanith or Tuk&rlm. With the teaching is skilfully 
comhined the singing of a choir. These iirflW have a 
profound emotional effect upon the multitudes gathered in 
eager expectation at the holy place. The songs of the old 
saints awaken, and in some degree satisfy, the deep desires 
of their hearts. So also groups will gather for what are 
called bta/ffflj, when there is no preaching but they con- 
tinue often for hours singing those songs of longing and 
of eettacy. 

It would be easy to show that this religious and intel- 
lectual awakening was part of a movement widely spread 
throughout India. It is, however, only with the Marathi 
poet saints that we axe here concerned. In its influence 
upon all srrata of society this movement, in the opinion of 
Mr. M. G. Ranade, was far more powerful than the corres- 
ponding movement in northern and eastern India. Cer- 
tainly its leaders were drawn from every class, from the 
highest to the humblest. 44 Roughly speaking,' 1 says Mr. 
Ranade in his Rise oj the livratka Power, 44 we may state 
that the history of the religious revival in Maharaytra 
covers a period of nearly five hundred years, and during 
this period some fifty saints and prophets flourished in this 
land who left their mark upon the country aud its people. 
A few of these saints were women, a few were 
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madan converts to Hinduism, nearly half of them were 
BrShmans, while there were represen tatives in th$ other 
half from among all the other castes, Marl {his, buvbis, 
tailors, gardeners, potters, goldsmiths, repentant prostitutes, 
and slave girls, even the out-caste Uahltt." Frcxn the 
traditional account of some of these saints, as well as 
from a study of their voluminous poems, we can form 
some conception of the character of this remarkable 
movement. 

The earliest of them all, a dimly discerned but power- 
ful figure, is a Br&hrr.an, named jfiineSvar, whose chief 
work, the JisJncSvsri, can be dated with certainty, having 
been completed in the year A.D. 1290. 41 Mineral's Influ- 
ence," says Mr. Ranade, 11 has been greater than that of 
any other Mar&jha sodku (saint) except Tukirim. . . . 
Ju&nc&var appeals to cbe pantheistic tendencies of our 
people's intellect, while the charm of Tukkriro and 
Nlmdev lies in their appeal to the heart and in the subjective 
truth of the experiences felt by them in common with all 
who are religious by nature." To the common people the 
author of the fn&netvari is little more than the shadow of 
a great name, but it is a name that is linked with that of 
Tuk&ram in the songs that they sing as they go on pil- 
grimage to the shrine at Pan^arpiir. As they go they 
chant two names in chorus, as the names of the chief 
prophets of their faith, " Jiianobi, Tukhrlm ; Jfiinoba, 
rulcirim. " These two, the one in the thirteenth and the 
other in the seventeenth century, may, with Nirndev, 
whom we may place between them in the fourteenth 
century 1 , be taken as representative in their life and in their 
influence of the whole of this social and religious Quicken- 
ing in the Mar&thl country. From tho traditional 
accounts of these saints— even though these are largely 
legendary and unreliab.e — as well a s from the specimens 
of their voluminous poems that are translated here, we may 
be able to form some conception of the character of this 
remarkable movement. 

The life of Jninc$rar is turreunded by many obscurities. 
Much controversy has centred round the question whether 
there were not really two JnineSvars, the one the author 
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of the JtidntSvari and the ArngH Anu&kdt — both of them 
poems a I a philosophical or theological character — the 
other the author of abkatgs or short lyrics, the utterances* 
of a much more popular and personal religion. The 
question is one which cannot be investigated here, but h 
must be admitted that the hypothesis that there were 
really two of the name resolves some difficulties which the 
traditional history undoubtedly presents. If, however, we 
accept the traditional account, this Brhhman poet belonged 
to Aland!, a village twelve miles north of Poona. His 
father had come there when on pilgrimage and had married 
a woman of the place, but, presently, he resumed his 
wandering, and proceeded to Benares. He spent some 
time there under the instruction of a fura, or spiritual teacher, 
but presently the sannydn, in defiance of religious law and 
usage, resumed his family duties and returned to Aland!. 
Three sons and a daughter were born to him, but when 
this grave irregularity of conduct was known he was 
excommunicated. The persecution that he and bis wife 
had to endure is said to have caused them to commit 
suicide, but their inheritance of trouble passed to the 
children, who suffered much at the hands of the 
Br&hman*. 

Jii&ne&vnr's two brothers, Nivyiftinith, who was the 
eldest of the family, anc Soplndcv, and his sister, 
Mukt&bii, arc all said to have been, like himself, saints 
and poets. Some of the legendary tales that have been 
banded down furnish indications of the conflict with 
Br&hmanical authority and orthodoxy, which evidently 
centred around these " samnydsT j children/' Jnineftvar is 
said to have confounded his Brihman persecutors by 
causing a buffalo to recite the Vedas, though these are 
scriptures that only the twice-born may read. He is 
alleged, on mother occasion, to have gone riding on a wall 
to meet a famous Brihman yogi and miracle-worker, who, 
to impress young heretics, was approaching him riding on 
a tiger with a Bnakc for a whip. 

The work upon which Jfikncavat’s fame chiefly rests 
is the JMdneh'ari, a free and copious paraphrase in Mai&thl 
vene of the Bhagovadgitd. The seven hundred of 
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the are here expanded into ten thousand verses. 
This poem forms, perhaps, che moat important work in all 
Mar&thi literature, and has exercised a unique influence 
both upon the thought and upon the language of Maka- 
iflftn. The fact that Jninefcvar used the people's language 
to convey thoughts hitherto concealed in Sanskrit and so 
reserved for the learned, was in itself an indication that a 
new religious spirit was abroad. What he did for Mari|hi 
has been compared to what Dante did for Italian. He 
loved the 41 national Mari^hi speech,” and showed how it 
could convey sweet sounds and 11 clear thoughts like moon- 
light,” and how in his verse “ lotua fJowers spring up in 
such abundance.” 11 All the weight and distinction that 
the Mar&thi language possesses,” says Mr. M. G. Ranadc, 
14 it owe* to JnAnc5var. . . . To realize the depth of meaning 
that is contained in the language one must study the 
Jn&ntSvari . ' ’ 

The tradition affirms that Jii&ncAvar, like most of the 
Mar&tbf school of bhakti, was a devotee of Vithoba of 
Paudharpur. It is strange, therefore, to find no mention 
of this god in either the Ji&tutvari, or his other philo- 
sophical poem, the An tfi* Annbhdv, Perhaps it may hare 

been another and later poet of the same name who ii the 
author of these shorter songs or psalms, and who is linked 
in the Legend with the next notable saint of the succession. 
This is N&mdev, the author of many simple and passionate 
lyrics that give expression to varying phases of an ardent 
devotion to the god of Pandharplr. The language of 
N&mdev’s verses is much more modern than that of the 
Jt&netoori, so that, though the tradition gives his date as 
from 1270 to 1350, the probabilities are that Sir R. G. 
BhaitdarkaT is right in placing him a century later. He 
was bom in a village near Karhid, in the S£tara District. 
How it came about that Nkmdcv's heart turned with such 
passionate adoration to Vithoba is somewhat obscure. 
According to one account he here, like many other saints, 
from his infancy the marks of sainthood. The first word 
he spoke was ” Sri Vi&hal ” ; he learned nothing at school, 
for he cared for nothing but Mrtcm (services of song). 
That is one way in which saints are made, but another w 
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the way of conversion, and there seems to be more authority 
for the 9tory that Nftmdev was converted from an evil life 
to service of Vrthobfc. 1 Several abhongj — among others 
one said to be by bis wife — refer to an early caicer of 
lawlessness brought to a sudden end by his contrition at 
the tears shed by a woman whom he had made a widow. 
In his remorse be would have taken bis own life In the 
temple of N&gnath, but be found comfort and forgiveness 
when he sought instead the presence of the more gracious 
Vitbobft, and from that day onward he gave himaelf with 
complete devotion to the worship of this god. 

The chief religious interest in Nftmdev's life lies in 
tracing a change or development in his thought which his 
abhangs reveal. At first he is the purely emotional bhuktu, 
all tears- and cries and raptures. Later in his life, however, 
he seems to have passed through an experience which 
greatly altered his outlook on the world. In the first stage 
of his experience Vifhobh of Papijhari is the role object of 
hts devotion ; he can scarcely tear himself away from the 
precincts of his temple. At a later period Vitbubi has 
become for him no more rhan a symbol of the supreme 
toul that pervades the universe. He is still a btokta, but 
he is no longer visited by the gusts of passion that had 
once shaken hi* soul An attitude of spiritual indifference 
is now his supreme attainment. Hii faith rests upon a 
philosophical interpretation of the universe, which blunts 
the sensations which formerly harassed him and brings 
him, if net peace, at least passivity. This change, or 
growth, it reflected in his abkangs, which have not, of 
course, come down to us in their historical setting or in 
the order of their composition. 

One of the members of Namdev's household has also 
a place among the Ma*&th& poet saints. This is a Sudra 
woman, named Janab&l, who, according co the story, became 
a domestic slave of tbc poet because of her admiration of 
his devotion. She spent her whole life in his service and 
VithcbiY The god is declared in the legend to have been 

1 Tb«r? it curious coafmnatfoc o 4 this In rf* recently discovered 
and very m\y book LUt Caritrc. a Kripeur* ot the ratrating sect of 
bfcsibhAUt 
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constantly in hci company, grinding corn for her, drawing 
water, helping her to wash the clothes- It is not always clear, 
however, whether the abhahgs do not really describe, not 
a personal rcJationsh'p of communion, but a recognition 
of the divine immanence in all things. When she says 
that, " in the inner shrine of contemplation Piiujurafig 
coincs to meet us and clasps us to his breast, 0 it tf a difficult 
to believe chat she is not describing an experience of 
spiritual' fellowship. But wheu she says, referring to the 
household occupations, 

Grinding, pounding— thi* our gan it. 

Bum we up all sin and shame, 

there is here more than a suspicion of advaitsi doctrine. 
She is reaching beyond the mayi, the u sport, ' of life and 
its duties to an identity with Brahman beyond the distinc- 
tion of good and cviL This is fully unveiled in smother 
abhang, which, after expressing a feeling that has all the 
appearance of being parallel to that daily comradeship 
with Christ which Christian saints have ever sought, 
betrays itself in its conclusion as no more than a meta- 
physical affirmation of identity with the All. 

The new knowledge that he attained and the changed 
outlook that it brought to him are expressed in his prayer 
to Vitboba: “ Let me tee thy face with my eyes every- 
where and let all cxcaturet be my friends." He has not 
ceased to follow bkakti, but ft ia no longer with the simpli- 
city of hH early love. Far more difficult thin to empty 
the sea or to measure the sky is “the bkakti of Keiav,” for 
it requires that all sense of 41 1 M and “ thou M shall utterly 
disappear. “ Ah, God, a single atom of distinction if huge 
as Mount Meru." So also the bhakta must realize that 
God is in all creatures ; there must be no love of the flesh, 
no attachment to the tbing9 of sense. He moat pass beyond 
good and evil, beyond love and hate, beyond all storms and 
tempests into the quiet of passivity. Vifhobi is U**} jte 
one real God to him, but not in the sense, as><rf5^Iy 4* 
bad thought, that all other gods are false an/cnat Tie-danr 
not look upon them but only on the idol of VifhQbt' 

• No. XXIV, on w>- 
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He is the solc^xistent Brihman with “thousands of worlds 
to every hair." Nlmdev's denunciations of idolatry in his 
obkokgs may be as much inspired by the contempt of the 
philosopher as by the theisdc temper that Muhammadan- 
ism was beeinning at this time to introduce to India. Not 
only, however, does he denounce idolatry and, like 
Jiinc^var, the gross, popular worships. He brushes aside, 
in a fashion that would hardly be possible had he come 
under the influence of the author of the Jn&netvari l the 
authority of the sacred scriptures. 41 Do nor study 
the Vedas," he says, 44 needless is scriptural instruction. 
Repeat the praises of the Name." 

Nhmdev obtained sam&dhi at the age of eighty, and rs 
buried at the great door of the temple of Vrthobft at 
Pan4*»*rpGr. Whoever enters to look upon the face of 
the god, to whom he rendered such intense devotion, muse 
step across the place where the saint lies buried. Thua 
he remains still, as it were, a stepping stone to the 
presence of Vifhobi. 

But of all the Martha bhaktas the greatest in the 
popular estimation, certainly the widest in the extent of 
his influence, is Tukirim. ,Hc was a contemporary of 
the Marktha national hero, Siriji, and St can scarcely be 
questioned that, by the wort chat he accomplished in 
drawing together by means of a common religious 
enthusiasm all daises of the community, he contributed 
to the formation under chat leader of a Marathi kingdom 
sufficiently strong and united to resist with success the 
power of the Mogul Empire. The popularity of his 
verses has continued undiminished until to-day, and they 
are so widely known among all classes of M aril has that 
many of them have almost come to have the vogue and 
authority of proverbs. They are more familiar throughout 
Mahiritfr* than are (or were) in Scotland 44 the psalms of 
David or the songs of Burns." Not only are they prized 
by the most illiterate worshipper of Vithoba as the 11 Veda" 
of their sect, bur they furnish a large portion of the 
psalmody of the reforming Prirthana Samij, while some 
of the greatest of modern Indians, such as M. G- Ranade 
and Sir R. G. Bh an darker, have found in them, perhaps 
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more than in the ancient scripture*, nourishment for 
their own religious life. 

Tuklrim was a Sfldra grain-seller and was born in 
IG08 at Debti. a village about eighteen miles north-west 
of Poona. He had an inherited interest in the god, 
Vtfhoba, for his family for at least seven generations had 
been devout worshippers of the god and had regularly 
visited hir shrine at PandharpQr. One of hh obkvhgs 
gives an account of the process by which he was drawn 
from occupation with the world to “lay bold in his heart 
of the feet of VipiobL” It gives us a glimpse of one of 
those periods of famine that must have been frequent and 
terrible in these days. It brought him, he says, to poverty 
and shame and sorrow. One of his two wive* perished, 
and he lets us hear her dying cry, "Food, food.” This 
experience appears to have been what made h:m give 
himself with complete devotion to the service cf the god. 
In another abhang he tells us how a " icing of gurus ” came 
to him. :n a dream, and, giving him the mau/ro or sacred 
formula, " Rim, Kri$na, Had,” pointed him to "the ship 
of Pindur&Ag." This mysterious teacher is called Bibiji, 
and he was of the spiritual line of R&ghav Caitanya and 
Ke£tv Caitanya. This may possibly indicate that Tuk&rim 
came at some time under the influence of teachers belonging 
to the Vaigpaviec sect founded by Caitanya in Bengal at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The story of Tuk&rim shows us a man possessing 
much unworldly charm of character. Hi* occupation 
with religion is, indeed, a* in the case of Namdcv, a cauae 
of hitter complaint by his wife. His children can get 
nothing to eat for their father lives at the temple. There 
are many tales of his unworldliness, such as how the 
compassion of the saint — in this respect one af the kin of 
St. Francis of Assisi — for “his little staters, the birds," made 
biro allow them to have their will of the grain in the corn 
fields that he was placed in charge of by the farmer who 
owned them. Another story tells how the birds, recogniz- 
ing him as "a friend of all the world,” perched fearlessly 
upon him in the temple court. He docs not appear to 
have gone on pilgrimage, reckoning such religious practices 
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as of no value for the making of men better. Jfi&neSvar 
aho had condemned them, but he is said, nevertheless, as 
we have seen, to have conformed in this matter to the 
established custom. According to a familiar story, 
Tuk&rdra refused to travel to Benares, but gave those who 
were going there and would have hiir. joio them an 
unripe gourd, bidding them dip it in the sacred waters of 
the Ganges and see if thereby it would become sweet to 
taste. 

Tukfir&m is said to have suffered much persecution 
from Br&hmans, who saw in this Sudra's popularity is a 
religious teacher an infringement of tbeii prerogative. 
Their opposition is said to have culminated in a command 
to him to cast his poems into the river Indray ani, on the 
bank of which DehQ stands. He obeyed, but his god 
himself intervened and saved them from destruction. 
Another story, which appears to be of doubtful authen- 
ticity and may have been invented to exalt the poet, 
represents Sivajt as in vain inviting the humble saint to 
visit his court, and even, under the spell of Tuiciram, as 
proposing himself to quit his kingdom and give himself up 
to a life of contemplation. Tukiriun s believed to have 
been miraculously translated to Vaikuntha — the heaven of 
Vi^pu — in the year 1649. Several cany manuscripts of his 
poems, however, have simply the statement noted on 
them that in that year on a certain day he "disappeared," or, 
according to one of them, " he set out for a holy place." 

The most authoritative collection of Tukirlra'a abk*i\gs 
contains over 4,600 of these poems. This is far short, 
however, of the number that he is credited with baring 
composed. Nlmcev is said to have enjoined upon him in 
a dream to produce enough to realise the eatiier poet's 
ambition chat the world should possess a hundred crorcs 
or one billion obfreftgr. As a matter of fact, many even of 
those that are attributed to him arc in ail probability for- 
geries for which popularity and authority have been sought 
by the help of a great name. This, no doubt, has helped 
to make still more bewildering the inconsistencies of 
thought that appear in Tuk&rftm’s work, as in all the work 
of these far from logical or systematic thinkers. Nor are 
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the poem* arranged in any chronological order. Any 
attempt to trace a process of development in the religious 
ideas they present must accordingly be largely conjectural. 
As a matter of fact, like so many other Hindu teachers 
from the days of the riyis of the Ufianifads, Tukirim is 
claimed by various religious schools — by r heists and by 
pantheistic monbtt— as an adherent of their views. To 
explain his inconsistency, however, it is perhaps sufficient 
to say that he was a poet and that be was a Hindu. 

When we turn to consider the character of the teach- 
ing of these poct-iaints and of the influence that by work 
so widely popular they exerted and still exert, the first 
difficulty that present* itself is this inconsistency, which is 
written upon every page of their work. No doubt the 
fact that they were Hindus and therefore inheritors in 
their blood and in the texture of their thought of that 
Hinduism which is as much a spirit, a temperament, as a 
system, goes far to explain their mental adjustment to 
what appear to us irreconcilable explanations of life and 
destiny. Advaiso (non-duality) and bkxkti are not so 
much, we may say, contradictory theories of the universe 
as varying moods of the Hindu mind. Certainly bhakti in 
large measure was a mood. It was the other half of 
odua* 0, a reaction of the soul, a feast of that heart which 
odvcila had starved. It is the deliberate choice, after long 
loneliness, of the companionship of God and the saints; 
after silence, of song; after bareness and intellectual 
austerity, of the rich colours of affection. And yet, be- 
cause it is a (eaction and not the result of a reasoned 
development, it is apt to lapse back to what it has rebelled 
against. It is not intellectually convinced. It represents 
a part only of the man and that the part most liable to 
fluctuations— hi* emotional life. Adveita is equally partial, 
and hence, perhaps, the oscillations to and fro that mark 
their thinking. It would be foolish to labour to reduce 
their teaching to logical consistency. The bhakta has his 
seasons of warmth and exaltation when the supreme 
bliss is to have fellowship with the god of hi* devotion 
and to be conscious of his love, while at other times 
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in colder mood he is cement to follow the philosophic 
path that leads to Nirvlna and to nothingness. But 
the value and significance of this movement lie in its 
affirmation of the claims of the human heart and in 
the moral and religious consequences that follow irons 
that affirmation. These are the elements in it that gave 
it its power and enabled it to make an appeal so far reach- 
ing and so profound. It was, if we may say so, a splendid 
effort of the Hindu soul to break the bondage under which 
it had lain so long. It at least stirred in its long sleep, and 
turned its drowsy eyes towards the dawn. 

If there was In it this rebel spirit, then there was no 
ryranny within Hinduism that would so challenge it as the 
long-established and powerful dominance of caste. A 
fervent spirt of devotion is inevitably democratic, just as a 
“way of knowledge” is a way reserved for an intellectual 
minority while a ceremonial religion strengthens the 
power and the pride of a priestly order. The heart and its 
emotions are much the same in all men, high or low, and 
the road to God along which the affections lead the. way 
is an open road. It is accordingly to be expected that the 
bkakti movement, in so far a9 it was earnest and sincere, 
would oppose Brahman pretentions and caste contempt. 
We find this to have been in large measure the case The 
sect of Caitanya admitted to its ranks even &udr*s and 
Muhammadans and they arc said to sing of the saint him- 
self in Bengal : “ Come sec the godman who does not 
believe in caste.” Kablr is said to have been himself by 
birth a Muhammadan who succeeded by strategy in 
obtaining admission to the number of Ram&nanda’s 
disciples. The Mar&thl saints were of all castes, from 
Br&hmans to out-c«tes. The stories chat are told of them, 
mingled with legend as they are, reveal a continual 
struggle against injustice. We see it in the story of 
Jfi&ncavar’s parents and of the saint's own experience 
and that of his brothers and sisters. It seems as if 
JuancSvtr may have been the centre of a struggle between 
the old orthodoxy, entrenched within its caste privileges 
and buttressed by its claims to magic powers, and the 
new and more living and spiritual faith. We see indi- 
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cations of the same conflict in the cue of nearly 
every one of Jnanc6var*s successor* in the bhahti line. 
TbcTc is evidence, too. both in the traditions of Nimdev's 
life and in his verses, that as a budra he had to face Brahman 
contempt, but was lustained by the sympathy of Vi^bobi. 
Ekan&rh, too, who lived at Ptithan towards the close of 
the sixteenth century and was himself a De&astb Br&hman, 
continued the struggle and opposed caste both by precept 
and example. As a consequence he is said to have been 
out-casted and his poems publicly thrown into the river 
Godaveri. T ukirim, it s we have seen, was punished in the 
same way, according to the story, and he certainly had to 
endure much petty persecution because of his denunciation 
of caste-exclusiveness. Again, another of the saints of 
Paj>dharpilr was a member of the out-<«te community 
of Mahirs. This man, Cok& Meld, whose samAdki 
(memorial) is opposite to the entrance to the great temple 
of Vithobi, once, it is said, crossed rhe threshold of the 
temple and was cast out for his impiety. He pled in 
excuse that he had been borne in by a divinely created 
impulse that he could not resist, and reproached his 
enemies in pathetic words for their harshness and 
contempt. On another occasion VifbobI himself is said 
to have helped him to carry off the carcass of a cow, that 
being one of the perquisites permitted to this out-caste 
community. These are some indications of what was, 
we may conjecture, a continuous struggle throughout 
this whole period between the divisive forces of Brahman 
exclusiveness and the sense of kinship and unity that the 
new religion of faith and fellowship with God inspired. 

The message of these poets was opposed to a gross 
idolatry ; it frequently denounced immorality and supersti- 
tion ; it was generally sincere and earnest and spiritual. No 
doubt there are qualifications that have to he added to 
each of these statements if we are to avoid misunder- 
standing . Most of these saints were worshippers of the 
idol, Vijhoba, but they distinguished between their attitude 
to this god and that of the superstitious multitude. 

A atone with red-Uid painted o'er 

Bran and wocnen bow hafort. 
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When Tukariin says this he implies that he and those like 
him looked beyond the idol — Vifhobd, 41 standing on the 
brick/ 1 as he so often describes him — to something 
greater that the idol symbolized and signified. So Narndev 
repeatedly denounces idolatry. 44 No guru can show me 
God: wherever I go there are stone gods painted red. 
How can a stone god speak ? When will he erer utter 
speech ? My mind is weary of those who say, ' God ; god. 1 
Everywhere I go they say, ‘Worship a stone.' He i$ 
God whom N&os beholds in his heart. Kim a will never 
forsake the feet of Kjiyija.” They also will make no 
terms with the impure and degrading worships that they 
see around them. The evil cult of Khandobi, the greedy 
mendicant, the formal and hypocritical priest, the magic 
worker, all these they deal with in much the same fashion 
as did Luther and Erasmus with their counterparts in the 
Christian Church of Europe. 

As theists the Marina psalmists oppose what a South 
Indian follower of fcAtxfrfi calls ,4 the haughty Vedant creed.* 1 
Sometimes they admit that the "way of know-edge " is 
higher than the way of faith, but that the heart has its 
reasons, to which they feel they must give heed. Sometimes 
they go further, and claim their way as the highest. 
Tukiriun in one of his poems describes how those who 
had chosen the path of Brahma knowledge and looked 
forward to deliverance from re-birth and to final absorption 
turn back under his guidance to the bondage of life, because 
with it they can experience a fellowship with God of which 
they can hove conscious experience.* He does not wish to 
be merged in the unconsciousness of Brshraan % u like the 
dew drop in the silent sea." This goal, that so fascinates 
the Brihman philosopher wearied with the sorrows of 
existence, has no charm for him. Perhaps this is an 
indication that life had gained a new interest for the 
people of that age, with the awakening of some sense of 
brotherhood among men and some hope that there wai 
love for them in the heart of God. They want to know, 
at JfiaaeSvar says (Jfi. VI, 113), 11 the bliss of affection.** 



• See No. LXXXVIJ. 
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They do not desire even the joys of heaven. Best of all ft 
seems to them to be to remain on earth, in the fellowship of 
the saints, singing the praises of the god of their devotion. 
Jfiir.eSrar in one passage describe* such a bkakto and his 
supreme desire. Tuk&r&m is no less emphatic in his 
rejection of a union that means unconsciousness and an 
end to the joy of serving and praising his civinc Master : 
“ AteGit" be says, “contents me not/' 1 

But in the case of every' one of these poets, as we have 
seen, thcTe is a hesitation and ambiguity when they 
compare these rival b!essedn esses. " Knowledge " and 
Srchman have a prestige in India that even Tulcirim 
cannot forget, though he knows by his own experience 
that knowledge is, as he says, n a stringiest lute/' It is, 
in fact, as a Christian bhaktc had long before declared, 
44 like sounding brass and a cUneing cymbal. 1 ' And yet, 
Tuk&ramcan hear what Kabir calls the “ur.icnick music," 
and sometimes yields to its subtle fascination. “ There," 
says Kabir, who hat praised the " bliss of affection " with 
as rapturous a delight as any Maripti saint, "the whole 
sky is filled with sound, and there that music is made without 
fingers and :cilkoid strings.”* In fact, they all want both to 
have and have not- The unitive life draws them with a 
desire that so many mystical spirits. East and West alike, 
have felt. Not in the monism of Saftkarlcirya. noe in the 
dualism that is guitc satisfied to remain two, but in a 
spiritual experience that transcends and includes both is 
peace to be found. 

For only nhtit the one it twain, 

Aad where the two ire oa« again 

Will troth no more be sought in vain. 

Hence the instability, the alternate raptures and des- 
pairs of these, as of other, mystic seekers. Love alone — 
a love that » not a blind rapture but ia knowledge too — 
solves the insoluble problem. 44 In the contact of the 
embrace,’* says Jft&nc*var. 44 the two become one naturally " 
(Jia. V, 133), but they must remain one, not subject to 
the vacillations of what is a mere sentiment. Sometimes 



1 No. LVI. • Tagore'* Hundred Ptseyvj of Ksblr. p. 22. 
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they persuade themselves that even in the silence of the 
ultimate unity they will be able to hear wha: one of them, 
Kablr, calb *' the music o f the forgetting of sorrows.' r 

When one reviews the work of these poets it becomes 
evident that the scope of the thought and the desires they 
express it not wide, nor is there a rich variety in their 
music. It is not quite a symphony 44 on a penny whistle," 
but it hat much of the simplicity and monotony, as wclJ 
as of the freshness and sincerity, that George Meredith 
suggests when he takes that as the symbol of the first love 
of youth and the springtime. There a re no organ notes 
here, no full volume of harmonious sound. The favourite 
and most characteristic poetic form made use of by this 
group of singers is the a brief utterance of usually 

from ten to thirty lines, a true cry of the heart. The 
poems of Kabir and of Six Rabindranath Tagore appear to 
be of much the same character. They seem to proceed in 
most cases from some inward experience and are vivid 
with emotion. Whether they are erica of longing, or 
utterances of love and devotion, or endeavours to under- 
stand and explain life and destiny, they are never merely 
decorative in their purpose. They arc primarily religious 
and only secondarily and accidentally works of art. They 
are psalms— meant to be sung, not said, and inseparable, 
for a full appreciation, from their music. No doubt 
the music helps to make up for an occasional poverty 
of thought and bareness of language, but it enables 
them also to mount and soar, and carries their message 
more surely to its lodgment in the hearer's heart. 
They are thus true lyrics, and their melancholy music 
makes more touching itiU the simple appeal in many 
of them, of which we might almost say that they “have 
no language but a cry." Their most frequently expressed 
desire is that they may reach and rest upon the breast of 
God. They express this longing by means of a rich 
variety of comparisons, of which the most frequent and 
most touching is that of a child longing for bis mother. 
It is, perhaps, significant that this relationship is used by the 
Hebrew saints as a symbol, not of the soul's yearning for 
God, but of God’s yearning over His children. “Can a 
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woman forget bcr sucking chile, that she should not 
hare compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, these 
may forget, yet will not I forcer thee. 1 ’ 1 "As one whom 
hia mother comforteth, so will I comfort you/ 9 

It is in these cries of desire that the Maritbfr singers 
come nearest to the Hebrew psalmists. It mar, perhaps, 
be maintained with truth that their longing has not the 
depth and urgency that characterise Hebrew poetry— a 
depth and urgency that arc due to a deeper sense of need. 
The Hebrew cry is "out of the depths- " These Hindu 
saints frequently express a sense of desolation, of weariness 
in a world of change and sorrow, of lonelincis in separackm 
from God. They say, even as the Hebrew does, “ Like 
as the hart pantetb for the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God,'* but they can scarcely be said to 
know what he experiences when he goes on to say, “All 
tby waves and thy billows have gone over me." For 
the same reason, while there are professions of fervent 
devotion and affection, while occasional experiences of 
inward blias in the divine fellowship arc described, there ta 
not the deep note of gratitude which Ik often sounded in 
the music of Hebrew psalmists. They knew little of such 
an experience as that which is described in the wards, "He 
brought me up out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay; 
and he set my feet upon a rock and established my goings. 
And he hath put a new song in rny mouth.” 4 The 
resonant note of thankfulness which throbs in the 103rd 
Psalm is outside of their knowledge. They can venture, 
on the contrary, to say of these who love God, " God is 
their debtor now.'* Such an audacity it beyond the reach 
of the Hebrew or the Christian penitent, unless his 
conscience of sin and of unworth i ness is overlaid with 
pantheistic speculation as was that of the medirval mystic, 
Eckbart, who says of God, "He can as little do without 
me as I can do without Him." 

It is, perhaps, on the whole trae to say that the Hindu 
psalmists give expression to a more purely natural affection, 

» Isaiah, XUX. 15. * Uaiak, LX VI, 12. 1 Ps. XL! 1. 1.* • Ps. 
XL. 2, 3. * No. LXXXVII, p. 81. 
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one less suffused with moral meaning, than that which we 
find in the Hebrew psalms. They feel in fellowship with 
God the instinctive satisfaction, as they so often describe 
It, that a babe feels on his mother's breast. Nearness to 
God is simply their proper element, ns water is to a fish. 
If it ia the case that the sense of sin is a morbid growth in 
man's experience, if there is no ground in the truth of 
things to justify the feeling of separation on the part of a 
sinful man from a holy God and the demand for a mediator, 
then these Indian saints have found a nearer and a directer 
way to God than the Hebrew and Christian penitents. 
But, on the other hand, no one can qucacion the claim 
that the Hebrews, and far more, of course, the Christians, 
have from the dark places of their experience described 
a more gracious and tender aspect of God and are far 
more sure of His love. The god the Hindu aspires 
towards is capricious in his affection; the relation of love 
between him. and his worshipper is not based on a strong 
assurance of his unwavering righteousness. This marks 
a profound difference of tone between the religious 
experience of the saints of India and of Judea, a difference 
which really denotes the distinction that formerly was 
made between natural and revealed religion. There is 
a strength, a depth, an assurance in the one — in spite of 
many tremors — that is not in the other. The beauty, 
the pathos, the charm of Hindu piety, as here expressed, 
consists in the very earthLaess and uncertainty of its eager 
hope*. Hebrew aspiration has its roots in darker depths, 
but it is met by a revelation — an assurance, that is, that 
comes to the desiring heart — of God's moral majesty as 
well as of .His grace, which gives it quietness and 
confidence and strength. This assurance — which rise* to 
rapture and triumph in the New Testament — is already 
present in the psalmists and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment with a richness far beyond anything within the 
compass of the music of these Indian singers. At the 
same time it would be untrue to say chat there are not 
a certain number cf expressions of content and of satisfied 
affection in their songs, or that they have no experience of 
peace in the divine fellowship. Examples of such joy and 
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satisfaction axe to be found especially among the psalms 
of Tukirim. 1 

There are other respects, in addition to those which 
have been noted, in which the deep division between the 
Hindu and Hebrew psalmists reveals itself, hidiien as it is 
beneath the common need of hearts that are at one in 
their longing to find rest In God. As the one conceives 
of God as being beyond everything else a moral Being, 
while to the other He is still not much more than 
a pervading presence in nature, without clearly defined 
moral characteristics, their ideals of the holy life arc 
fundamentally divergent. “ Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord?" says the Hebrew, 4 *Or who shall stand in bis 
holy place? He rhat hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 
who hach not .ifted up his soul unto vanity nor sworn 
deceitfully. He that walketh uprightly and workeeh 
righteousness and speaketh truth in his heart. ... In 
whose eyes a vile person is condemned; but he hor.oureth 
them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his hurt 
and changerh not. He that putteth not out his money to 
usury, nor taketh reward against the innocent- He that 
doeth these things shall never be moved-"* Such passages 
as these describe an attitude of practical philanthropy ; they 
recognise the supremacy of moral demands and the claims 
of duty to one's neighbour. The religion of the Hebrew 
psalmists is, no doubt, predominantly personal and indivi- 
dual, but the needs of others and responsibility for others 
arc never far from the worshipper's thoughts. God is for him 
the God not merely of the individual worshipper but of at 
least the nation. He is also often recognised as the King 
over the whole earth, the Judge who will judge the world 
with righteousness and the people with equity. These 
things belong to a conception, of God and of His relations 
with men completely different from that of the Indian 
devotees. For them the ideal man is one who has reached 
a haven of tranquillity. 

No of good or 111 

Shall enter there, 



1 See Noi.LXU, LXIII a*d LXXXU. 
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But peace, tuprtmely itill. 

Supremely fait.* 

Equanimity is hi* supreme quality. He look* with an 
equal mind upon " a very courteous Brahman, a dog or an 
out-caste man M (Bhagavadgith, v. 18). Hi* compassion is 
measured and controlled, and stTong feeling never agitate* 
his soul. In Tukkrim’s description of the man who is 
"God's own counterfeit ,,B wc have the Indian ideal at 
its very best, one conscious of duty to others but not 
urgently or passionately moved to discharge it, more 
concerned with the cultivation of a pladd temper in 
himself than with the wrongs and sorrows of other men. 
There is much that is singularly attractive in this picture, 
especially to those who suffer from the fever and the fret 
of modern Western life. As described by one who wa9 
deeply distressed by the futile agitations of our pursuits, we 

Glance and aod and buatle by, 

And revel once pout* our oouk 
Before we die. 

The surge of all anger and passion is to be by the Indian 
saint most anxiously avoided. 

Thou pervading Bnhm&n art, 

How’ehould angsr fill thy heart 

41 Calm is life’s crown,” says Tuklrim, contradicting by 
anticipation Matthew Arnold. 

It follows inevitably from this difference in the ideal of 
the holy ‘.ife and in the conception of the character of God 
that the Indian saints have no vision of a world judged or 
a world redeemed. Their horizon is very narrow and 
limited, and their god is their own personal god— not the 
nation’s or the world's. He is with them most often as a 
mother with her child or as a bridegroom with the bride 
—never as a King ruling a people in righteousness, or as a 
Judge, 11 the Mo«t High over all the earth." The choice 
for the Hindu religion seems to lie between a provincial 
or village deity, on the one hand, and a BroAnnw, on the 
other, whose rule, if it can be called rule, may extend more 



No. LXXVXII. 



* No. LXXX, p. 7B. 
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widely, buc extendi over an empty and silent land, a " wide, 
gTey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world/' 

One mo»t noticeable difference between the Indian 
and the Hebrew psalmist* is that the former betray scarcely 
a trace of the fierce, Hebrew passion of revenge, of the 
spirit of vindictiveness, the cry for vengeance, that deforms 
so zmny of the Biblical psalms. There is nothing in this 
Indian sacred poetry to correspond to tbe prayer , 44 Pour 
out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not known 
thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not called upon 
thy name/' Though about the time w hen these worshippers 
of Vithob& sang their songs the Muhammadans were 
invading the land, breaking in pieces their gods and 
committing, wc may be sure, many a crime, there is 
no cry to God in these poems for vengeance upon 
them. Namdev refers to these things, bu: with no 
anger: he has reached a region of indifference to 

such matters. ,g A god of stone,'* he says contemptuously, 
" and a worshipper who is deceived. . . . Such gods were 
broken in pieces by the Turks. They threw them 
into the river, as all men know/' Nci doubt they would 
say to the Muhammadan marauder, as a " holy man" is 
said to have said to a British soldier who stabbed him 
in the days of the Mutiny , 44 And thou, too, ait He " All 
feel.ngs arc diluted and all differences, even the difference 
of right and wrong, arc harmonised in a world pervaded 
by an impersonal, unmoral spirit, likeness to whom— or 
which — is the highest attainment. This doctrine, we 
must remember, U behind even the theism of these saints, 
emptying their hearts of strong passions, — whether the 
desire for vengeance or the desire for justice, whether tbe 
desire to punish evil- doers or to save the perishing. Occa- 
sionally Tukirim's heart, — for it certainly is a very tender 
heart,— feels and recognises the claim that human ueed 
makes upon him — 

Can my heart annsotbd be. 

When before aif eyes 1 *ee 

Drafting men r — » 



1 No. CII. 
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but this is a rare mood and very seldom expressed in his 
poems. His own need and his own concerns absorb him, 
and it if not his business to call down vengeance upon evil 
doers or to right the world's injustices. 

What, then, is the essential difference between the 
religious contribution of the Hebrew and of the Hindu 
psalmists? The answer is not to be found in the greater 
intensity of the desire for God or the subder intellectual 
insight of the one group of saincs or of the other. It is 
something that reaches deeper in wbat is beyond all else a 
moral universe. The Hebrew saints and prophets realised 
earlier and with a profounder grasp than any other people 
that it is only the pure in heart chat can truly see God, 
that it is in u mortal, moral strife " that He is alone 
aright revealed. The way of moral progress, of the 
purging of the eye of tbc soul that can see God, is not the 
way cf the conscience dulled and deadened and of the 
heart emptied of feeling. On the contrary, it is by 
reinforcing the power in man to love righteousness and 
hate iniquity and bv drawing his heart towards holiness 
that he is brought into any real divine fellowship. The 
conscience cf the Hebrew psalmist is tar from being fully 
enlightened: his personal enemies are often reckoned as 
God's enemies and his private vendetta given a divine 
sanction. But the Jew is more deeply right than any other 
people in building everything ultimate in his universe upon 
the distinction between right and wrong. “There is 
nothing in the world or out of it that is good except a good 
wilL ,v The Hebrew 9tints built all their dreams and hopes 
of God and of the eternal world of " stuff o' the conscience,” 
and fox that reison they built what has endured. 

The saints of bhakti not infrequently indeed make 
moral affirmations that prove them to have had visions of 
this highway to the presence of God. Especially is this 
true of Tukarim. One couplet of his lias acquired the 
familiarity of a proverb among Mar&Jhls, and must hare 
taught them many a lesson of sincerity and straight- 
forwardness. 

He whose words ltd acts agree. 

Let hii footite?* praised bp. 
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Still more striking ts another passage in which he 
describe* the heart to which God makes Himself known: 
" Pity, patience, calm — that is God’s dwelling-place." 
There is, no doubt, more breadth and exaltation, as well 
as a profounder sense of human sin and the alienation 
that it brings, in the Hebrew prophet's declaration, “Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy. I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also who is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive 
the spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the 
contrite one.” 1 For he knows, as Tukkrkra scarcely doea, 
that 41 the sacrifices of God arc a broken heart.'* It is the 
tears of penitence, through whose veil alone a sinful man 
discerns the face of God. 

• Isaiah LVII, 13. 




NOTE 



Tuz titles of the selections ire in all cases due to the 
translator. Selections ITV, XXVI and XXVIII are 
portions extracted from lone expository or narrative poems, 
the names of which arc given in the notes. All the other 
selections are short lyrical poems, called abhcnqs, bearing 
no title but usually referred to by their opening words. 
There are various kinds of cbkchg! , some having two lines 
to a verse, some four. One of the commonest rhymes and 
divides its verse somewhat is is done in No. XCVT. 
Another very simple form is almost exactly reproduced in 
translation No. XLIV. The six selections mentioned 
above, which arc not cbhengs, arc in the ovi metre, which 
has usually a triple rhyme. This hat been followed in the 
translations. 

The last verse of an iMi*f opens usually with the 
name of the author — "Tuki says/’ or "Nftma says, or 
some similar phrase. This has frequently been followed 
in the translations, but not always. 

For purposes of reference the opening words of each 
abkakg are given under the rifle, the words being 
transliterated from the Mar&fbi in accordance with the 
scheme of transliteration shown below. At the same time 
a reference is given in the case of the abkangs of Nfttr.dev 
and of one or two others to Avatc** edition of these poets, 
and in the case of Tuk&rim to the Indu Prahask edition 
of his works published in Bombay (referred to as I.P.). 

SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 
sr «, an i. I f i, 3U, Si, * r, q e, ^ »i, ait 0, aft •«. 
« c, S kh, II g, g gb. t- 6 ; =* c, 9 ch, si j, * jh, * ft ; z t, 
J th, * 4, 5 4b. "I 9 ; n t. * th, * d t u dh, * n ; <r p, * ph, 
*b, irbh.Jiai; u r, i r, ®U*, * *, «?», tr*. fh. «ls 
visarga nasalised n as in tii.' 




JNANESVAR 1 

(13th Century) 



X. THE GREAT HEARTED 
{jUtuhxtri IX. Mg.) 

Who day and night ate from all passion free, — 

Within their holy hearts 1 love to be, 

Dwelling in sanctity. 

Hearts of a fervent faith to them belong, 

Where Dharma* reigns ; in them that powct is strong 
That knews or right or wrong. 

They batbc in Wisdom; then their hunger stay 
With Perfectness ; lo, all in green army, 

The leaves of Peace are they. 

Muds of Attainment these; columns they are 
In Valour's hail: of joy fetched from afar 
Each a full water-jar. 

So dear the path of bhaM, they despise 

The great Release;® e’en in their sport there lies 

The Wisdom of ehe wise. 

With pearls of Peace their limbi they beautify ; 

Within their minds as in a scabbard I, 

The All-indwellcr, 4 lie. 

Therefore their love waxes unceasingly,— 

These greauouled ones ; not the least rift can be 
Between their beans and me. 

’ Per tome account of this port and the poem from whick tdwtione 
I-IV sre taken, ice pp. 13ff. 

• D/uitmc, the Whole bedyof moral and religious liw by which the 
oocail icrocture, coonoted hy the term carte, is maintained in Hindritm. 

• Tkt Grtst Rtlt* i#, wmltis, or wokra, chit is, absorption in die 
Supreme Spirit, which brings deliverance frees rebirth. The saint who 
follows bfcofcs prefers lo live oo eanh, in the fellowship of the saints, 
singing the praises of hii God. Cf. Noe. LXXXV1I, XC3I- 

• Tkt AJW»d*eJi«r. that U, Krijns, who is the tpeak.r. 




